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accompanied by another child who carries the victim and the
water, and the mother of the patient, who carries a large
calabash half filled with water, in which she places a smaller
calabash floating.    At the sanctuary the fowl is sacrificed,
and while the child is roasting the fowl the sacrificer throws
upon the earth three cowries if it is a boy who is ill, four if it
is a girl, and pours out a little water, then calls the patient
by his name, " Bila, come, answer me."    He calls a boy
three times, a girl four times.    Then he takes the cowries
and a lump of earth mixed with water and the blood of the
victim.    His wife takes up the small calabash which floats
in the water, the sacrificer puts the bloody mud and the
cowries in the large calabash,  and his wife quickly puts
the small calabash inverted over everything and holds it at
the bottom of the water.    The same performance is repeated
three or four times according to the sex of the patient, then
the woman takes the road home, bearing the large calabash
in one hand, and always holding the small calabash so that
it does not come to the surface, while the sacrificer follows
her, brandishing his sword or his spear behind her to drive
off evil spirits.    The soul of the sick person is believed to be
at the bottom of the water, among the bloody mud and the
cowries, and it is necessary to prevent it at all costs from
escaping anew.    When the procession reaches the patient's
house they make him sit down, and the woman pours over
his head the water from the large calabash, always without
raising the small one.    If the patient,  surprised by this
unexpected splash of water, gives a sudden start, he is saved,
his soul has returned into his body ; but if he does not, there
is nothing to do but to abandon him to his unhappy fate ; the
Guardian Spirit of the village will not give up his soul.    The
sacrificer and his assistants eat of the flesh of the victim, but
the sick man himself does not partake of it.1
The Eskimo of the Mackenzie River in North America
thinks that sickness is often caused by the absence of the
patient's soul, which has been stolen from him by a shaman.
When that happens another shaman is called in to recover
the missing soul, and restore it to the sufferer. The shaman
who has been invoked to act as physician has nothing to do
1 P. E. Mangin, " Les Mossi," in Anthropos, x.-xi. (1915-1916) p* 203.
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